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ston and Broom, 1958). In vitro studies indicated that L. pomona
was sensitive to 0.01 jig/ml of erythromycin and to 0.6 ^g/ml of
penicillin.
In vivo studies have shown that dihydrostreptomycin will
eliminate leptospiruria in cattle when given intramuscularly at 5
mg/lb of body weight twice a day for 3 days. Tetracyclines like-
wise prevent leptospiruria if given daily at a 2.5 or 5 mg/lb of body
weight for 5 days (Ringen and coworkers, 1955).
One gm. per day of chlortetracycline per sow reduced abortion
rate and baby pig neonatal mortality but did not eliminate lepto-
spiruria due to L. pomona (Ferguson et al, 1956). Howarth (1956)
reported that 200 mg/lb of feed for 14 days or 3 mg. of terramy-
cin/lb body weight given intramuscularly for 5 days eliminated
leptospira from the kidneys.
Antigenic Structure. L. pomona shows some cross-agglutina-
tion with L. autumnalis and slight reactions with other leptospirae.
An apparent puzzling cross-agglutination with L. sejroe by bovine
sera from cattle infected with L. pomona may be explained by
Roth's isolation of L. hardjo (same serogroup as L. sejroe) from
apparently normal cattle.
Note Table 36.1 for classification of L. pomona in relation to
other leptospirae.
Pathogenicity. Natural infections in man, cattle, swine, horses,
sheep, and dogs have been observed, while nearly all animals are
known to be susceptible through experimental exposure. Although
signs of acute infection are quite evident, undetected or sub-
clinical infections are more common.
L. pomona infection in man, known as swineherd's disease
in Switzerland, is characterized by a flu-like syndrome in which
fever, headache, stiff neck, backache, and general muscle pains
are common. The incubation period varies from 1 to 2 weeks and
signs of disease may persist for 3 to 8 days. An outbreak of lepto-
spirosis occurred in Cedar County, Iowa, in 1959 involving 77
people, some of whom had serious illness. Tjalma reported that
practically all persons had been swimming in stagnant pools prior
to illness. Cattle herds upstream gave positive reactions to L.
pomona as also did the human patients.
In cattle a wide variety of disease expressions may be ob-
served, including fever, inappetence, flaccid udder with loss of
milk production and even bloody milk, abortion, hemoglobinuria,
hemolytic anemia, death, and rarely icterus. Infection in range
cattle may only be recognized through serologic tests unless abor-
tion losses occur. Expelled fetuses are usually 2 to 3 months early,
although 4- to 5-month-old fetuses may be noted in L. pomona
outbreaks. Although abortion storms of 10 to 40 per cent have